Making in Practice
the lower valued ones. Needless to say, cost also deter-
mines to a large extent the class applicable. Even in
England, it was not till 1842 that the Railway Clearing
House was established and was incorporated by Parliament
only in 1850. In 1919, the Railway Rates Advisory
Committee was appointed It enhanced all rates, and
' embraced the new principle of levying a flat rate in
addition to the mileage rate in order to make up for the
difference in the cost of service between long and short
hauls/" The new classification issued in 1923 came
into force in 1928. The commodities carried by goods
trains were brought under 21 classes while those by
passenger trains were brought under 19 heads. A feature
of the new classification was the increase in the minimum
weight classification. The American classification is more
like a station-to-station list and is the result of a slow
process of evolution. The most remarkable feature of the
early American classifications was the lack of unification so
much so that there was a plurality of rates originating on
the same line; and this was -sought to be* rectified by the
Mann Elkins Act of 1910 which empowered the Inter-State
Commerce Commission to adopt a uniform classification.
On the American Railways, the classification is according
to car load and puts the highest class first contrary to
English and Indian practice. At present there are three
great classifications called the * Official/ * Western,' and
* Southern ' in the consolidated freight classification con-
sisting of 14 classes.
The Official classification is in force in the territory
north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers; the Southern
classification applies to the region south of this and the
Western classification to are? 3 west of these two regions.
There are eight classes in the Official classification known
as first, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, Rule 25 and
Eule 26. These apart, certain commodities are charged at
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